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.BSTRACT 



Descriptions of reading programs and services related 
o elementary reading instruction in 16 Washington, D.C. schools are 
ncluded in this report. Data are reported for grade levels only and 
ombines information for all schools. Basal readers are the most 



oitimonly used materials, with approaches used with these materials 
arying greatly across and within grade levels. Linguistics/phonics, 
nitial teaching alphabet, and language experience approaches are 
Iso commonly used, and both analytic and synthetic methods of word 
ecognition were reported. This report contains descriptive 
nformation; no attempts were made to evaluate the effectiveness of 
irograms. Data collected for this report will be analyzed, and a 
orthcoming publication will present evaluative inf onration. Tables 
re included, (MS) 
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Research and Evaluation Reports 
Rerles A: Reading Programs 
Report No. R 6s E 1-71A 
October 13, 1971 



EVALUATION SYSTEM REPORT 
ON READING PROGR^S FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1970-71 



I . INTRODUCTION 

A. Purpose of This Report 

This report provides descriptions o£ reading prograras and services 
related to reading instruction for grades 1-6 in 16 elementary schools. It is 
part of a series of reports to be made by the Departments of Research and Evalua- 
tion on results from the Educational Evaluation System. This report contains 
descriptive information. Further descriptive and evaluative information about 
readxng programs will be included In other reports as data are analyzed. Although 
all information collected by the evaluation system is related to pupils, programs, 
teachers, and schools, the data to be reported here will be for grade levels only, 
and will combina information for all schools. 

The genera] purpose of the Educational Evaluation System of the 
D,C, Public Schools is to collect information about students, their instructional 
programs, and their schools ^aat will be of aid in assessing programs in the 
schools, and to evaluate effectiveness, overtime, of different programs for 
students at different grade levels. The Educ'.tlonal Evaluation System is being 
developed and implemented by the Departments of Research and Evaluation of the 
D,C. Public Schools in cooperation with individual schools and their teachers. 

An important goal of the Evaluation System is to provide continuing feedback of 

findings as quickly, completely, and usefully as possible to principals, teabhers 
and other fj * 

In this raport the method by which data were collected will be 
described. Then, a suiranary of selected findings will be presented with respect 
to reading progi-ams for students In elementary grades in the 16 schools, and 
finally, interpretive statements and tentative conclusions will be provided. 
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II. METHOD 



Data on reading pr-ograms were collected in the following way. 

A Reading Program Form was distributed to each teacher in October or early 
November of 1970 and again in May of 1971. The teacher was asked to indicate for 
each student in his class the materials that were being used by that student for 
purposes of reading instruction, and tlie levels at which the materials were being 
used. Teachers ould Indicate which material was used most frequently, next most 
frequently, and third most frequently, however a teacher did not have to report 
three different materials if that were not appropriate. 

The teacher was to indicate for each child Just what materials, up to three 
in number, were In fact being used by that student during the preceding month. In- 
cluded on the Form were some questions concerning additional reading Instruction 
and other items with respect to the individual student for whom the Form was 
completed. In effect, all data on reading programs to be reported here have come 
from the Reading Program Forms completed by teachers in the Fall and in the Spring 
of 1970-71. Forms were distributed and explained to teachers by TOembers of the 
Reading Department staff. This year no effort was made to check the reliability 
of the Forms. Wliere errors in completion of the Form could be determined, an 
effort was made to go back to teachers for correct information. However, it is 
Impoi'ta’-'t to note that specific tests of the reliability of the data on the Form 
have been made this year. Once Forms were completed by teachers they were pro- 
cessed by the Departnient of Automated Information Systems, and a number of 
analyses were made of the informatioti thus obtained. One set of results from the 
Fall Forms was returned to the teachers in the Spring of 1971 just before the 
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Easter vacation. The preaant report provides comparative information from the 
processing of Forms from both Fal? and Spring* In one ease a cross- tabulat io^ 
is p, DVided j and, since there were changes in numbers of students and some loss 
In number of matching Fortiis, the totals for the cross ^tabulations wiLl be seen 
to be less than the total useable Forms for each grade level. It is also im^^ 
portant for the reader to note that teachers were not asked to make a determina*^ 
tion about the method of teaching reading. 

Reading materials were grouped on the Reading Program Form in eight basic 
categories:. These categories will be called approaches =- Basal series. Linguistic/ 
Phonic, Programmed /Structured approaches. Language Experience, Individualized 
Reading, Supplementary Materials , Special approaches, and Other, Teachers were 
not required to restrict their descriptions of the reading program for a particular 
student to any one category. They were asked to select materials from whatever 
categories were appropriate, regardless of the name of the category. For some 
analyses, we have grouped responses under the different categories for purposes 
that will be explained in the text to follow. 

It ia important to note what a reading program means in the context of the 
Educational Evaluation System, and in the context of this report, A reading program, 
for a given student, for purposes of this report is defined as? the approach, priority, 
material 3 and level combination reported for a particular student at a particular time 
of year* Thus, for example, a reading program for a first grade student may eon^ 
slst of the following: first priority or emphasis: Basal series. Bank Street Reader, 
at the 1*^3 level; second priority: Linguistic/Phonic approach, Phonovisual charts. 
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at the l-l level; and third emphasis or priority* Language Experience Charts made 
by the toucher with the class, at a 1-1 level. Another student In the same classroom may 
be reported by the teacher to have the following reading program: Basal series; 

Bank Street Reader at the 1-1 level (grade 1, first semester level) and no other 
material or approach. While approaches and materials imply in many cases a method 
of teaching reading, as the term method is frequently understood, no direct measuie- 
ment or observation has been made about the specific methodology used by a teacher 
to instruct a given student in reading. 

III. FINDINGS 

A . Approaches, Materials, and Empha-ses by Giu.de 

Table 1 shows for each grade (1-6) the number of students and the 
percentage of students per grade who were reported by the teacher to be using a parti- 
cular reading material in the Fall and in the Spring. Table 1 gives results only for the 
materials that were reported to be used most frequently; that is, those materials given 
primary emphasis or first priority by the teacher. Table 1 shows, for example, that 
of all the students in the first gra.de for whom Forms were completed by teachers in, the 
Fall, 308, or 18. 03%, were reported to be using Bank Street Readers most frequently. 
One student (or 0. 05%) was reported to be using Basic Lippinoott most frequently, 
and 326 students (or 19. 08%) were reported to be using Girni 100 Basal Readers most 
frequently. The total number of students for whom data were reported at each grade 
in the Fall and the Spring, Is as follows; 



Grade 


Fall 


Spring 


1 


1,707 


1,715 


2 


1,595 


1, 638 


3 


1,811 


1, 781 


4 


1,927 


1, 895 


5 


1,637 


1,438 


6 


1,472 


1,488 



There were; both in Fall and in Spring, a small number of students (approximately 



98-100) who were reported to be in non-graded classes. The results for them were 



tabulated separately from those for students reported to be in regular graded classes 



and are not included in this report. Also, although tables have been compiled for the 
number and percentages of students at each grade level using given materials as a second 
emphasis (or second in oT-der of frequency) and also for those that were third in order of 
frequency, they will not be included in this report for the sake of simplicity. 

The reader will note that for each major category of materials, such as Basal, 
Lingustic/Phonie, Programmed, etc. , the total number of students for whom material 
in that category was reported to be used most frequently is given as a Column Total. 

Using the Column Totals for each category or. approach as an indicator, it is clear from 
Table 1 that Basals are used most frequently at all six grade levels for students in the 16 
schools. 



As an aid to the teacher in further interpreting Table 1, it may be helpful to 
know, for each grade, the second and third most frequently used materials, as re- 
ported by teachers. Below is a list for each grade the number of students for 
whom a second material was reported, and also the three most frequently reported 
second emphasis materials, as expressed by percentages of students. Similarly, the 
number of students for whom a third material was reported at each grade is shown. 



O 



along with the percentage of students reading the three most frequently reported 



third emphasis materials. 



Grade 


Second Emphasis 


% 


Third Emphasis 


% 


1 


Total No, Students 


1, 672 


Total No, Students 


1,457 




Phono- visual 


63. 75% 


Exper . C harts: 






Exper. Charts: 




Teacher made 


69. 04% 




Teacher made 


12,91% 


Phono- vi s ual 


6. 86% 




Phonics We Use 


U.42% 


Exper, Charts: 










Commercial 


4. 25% 


2 


Total No. Students 


1, 572 


Total No. Students 


1, 416 




Phono- visual 


41. 53% 


Exper. Charts: 






Phonics We Use 


30. 85% 


Teacher 


54. 09% 




Exper, Charts: 




Beading Comp. 






Teacher 


9. 16% 


D,C* Schools 


10. 79% 








Phonics We Use 


10. 65% 


3 


Total No. Students 


1,680 


Total No. Students 


1, 174 




Phonics We Use 


37. 38% 


Exper. Charts: 






Phono- visual 


30. 65% 


Teacher 


43. 72% 




Exper. Charts: 




Variety of Pub, 






Teacher 


6, 24% 


Materials 


10. 70%c 








Read.ing Comp, 










D. C. Schools 


10. 26% 








Phono- vi Bual 


10. 04% 


4 


Total No. Students 


1. 796 


Total No. Students 


1, 597 




Phonics We Use 


42, 01% 


Exper, Charts: 






Phono- visual 


16. 30?c 


Teacher 


24. 29% 




Exper. Charts: 




Reading Comp, 






Teacher 


8, 56% 


D*C, Schools 


20. 10% 








Exper. Charts: 










Commercial 


8. 20% 


5 


Total No, Students 


1,399 


Total No. Students 


1, 103 




Phonics We Use 


45. 53% 


Exper . Charts t 






Phono- visual 


18, 72% 


Teacher 


27. 47% 




E3^er. Charts: 




Reading Comp, 






Teacher 


7. 07% 


D. C. Schools 


18. 22% 








Other 


10. 66% 



Second Emphasis % 



ihird itLmphasis 



Grade 



% 



Tota^ No. Students 


1, 325 


Total No. Students 


923 


Phonics We Use 


36, 22% 


Reading Comp, 




Beading Comp. 




D«C, Schools 


18. 74% 


D.C, Schools 


8^, 98?c 


Exper, Charts: 




Exper . Charts : 




Teacher 


10.61% 


Teacher 


8. 15% 


MacMillan Reading 
Spectrum 


8. 55?c 



These figures for the second and third most frequently used materials 



at each grade level come from the Fall Reading Program Form. Figures for the 
Spring reading programs are similar in emphasis. 

The reader should note that no Indication of the levels at which mater- 
ials were used is given in Table 1. Data related to levels at which different material 
were used at each grade will be discussed below in Table 3, and in Table 4 a sum- 
mary of combinations of major approaches will be given. 



A number of teachers indicated both In the Fall and In the Spring that 
they were using materials other than those liarted on the Reading Program Form. 
Table 2 shows the number of whole classrooms (or classes) that at each grade level 
reported use of the materials indicated. Table 2 Is intended to provide an indication 
of the variety of additional materials used by teachers at different grade levels with 
Rielr students with one emphasis or another. Table 2 refers to material being used 
in the Fall. A separate count was made of materials being used only with individual 
students within a classroom, but those data will not be included in this report. 



Table 1 

Approaches and Materials, By Grade and Primary Emphasis 

Time of Year 
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Table 2 

Number o£ Classrooms at Each Grade Level 
Using Materials Not Ir^^luded in Table i 
for Reading Instruction in Fall 



Materials Grade 1 

Weekly Reader 5 

Harbrace Edition 
Reader 'B Digest 
Using the Context 
Croft 2 

Treanor Language 
Social Studies 



Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 
4 5 2 

1 1 

2 3 

2 1 

1 1 

2 
2 



Grade 5 Grade 6 TOTAL 
4 6 26 

1 3 

6 5 16 

1 4 
116 

1 3 

2 4 



Individual 
Study Sheets 

Peabody Language 2 

Our Language 
Today - Fillmore 

Borg-Warner 2 1 

Merrill Skilltext 

Series 2 

Teacher Made 

Materials 1 1 



1 2 
2 

112 

3 

12 6 

4 




20 



17 



Levels at Which Materials Are Used 



Teachers indicated, on the Reading ProgTam Form, the level at which 



each material reported was used by each student. Table 3 provides one summary of 
levels at which the different categories of materials or approaches were being used 
in each grade in the Fall and in the Spring, Each column of the Table is a jproxi- 
mate grade level chosen by the teacher to indicate the level of the material being 
used within the category — Basal, Lingulstic/Phonlcs, Programmed Materials, etc. 
Note that there are 14 possible levels starting with Reading Readiness (RR) and 
extending up through the 8th grade level. Note also that above the third grade level of 
materials, the Form did not give teachers the opportunity to indicate whether the 
student was using materials at the first semester or the second semester level. 

The percentages of students using the materials of a given type at different levels for 
each grade are based on the number of students reported to be using them regardless 
of whether they were the primary, most frequently used material, or second most 
frequently used, or third most frequently used. The totals shown In the last column 
on the right in Table 3 for each are the total number of students reported by teachers 
to be using materials classified in the category shown. It is not an unduplicated 
count of the total number of students for each category , since a student who was 
using a Basal as a first choice and a second Basal reader to supplement the first 
would be counted twice under Basal in arriving at this total. There were, however, 
relatively few such easest therefore, the percentages shown for each category, both 
in the Fall and Spring, are approximately representative of what would be obtained 
If each student were counted once and only once. The Table shows, for example, 
for the first grade in the Fall, that, of the total number of students using Basal 
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*The total for each row is the total number of students using a material of the type indicated, regardless of emphasis . It tjckdes students using 
several materials of a given type with different frequency or emphasis. 
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Table 3 

Levels at Which Matertals are Used, by Grade and, T,ime of Year, as Expressed by Percentages 

of Students Using Materials at Each Level 
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several materlalB of a given type with different frequency or emphasis. 



readers, regardless of relative frequency, 46. 1% w using them at the Reading 
Readiness level, while in the Spring. 4. 9% were at the Heading Readiness level. 
Similarly, for Grade 1, it shows that in the Fall, 1/lOth of 1% of the 1513 students 
making up the total were using a Basal at the second grade, second semester (2-2) 
level. In me Spring, however, 1. 7% of the 1, 523 students were using a Basal w- th 
some degree of frequency at that level. 

C* Approach/Materials Combinations 

As stated above, the various materials that were checked by teachers 
can be (and on the Reading Form were) grouped into categories suggesting approaches 
to reading instruction. To ndicate the relative frequency of different combinations 
of approaches for teaching reading in each grade, a count was made of the number 
of students having Identical combinations of approaches, regardless of specific 
materials used with each approach. Results are summarized in Table 4. Table 4 
shows for each grade the percentage of students having the combinations of approaches 
Indicated. Thus, for example, for the first grade it can be seen that 59. 40% of the 
first grade students for whom useable data were reported were being instructed with 
the use of a Basal Reader, a material falling under the Lingulstic/Phonics category, 
and a Language Experience material. Within that group, of course, there were a 
variety of different Basals, a variety of different Llnguistlc/Phonics materials, and 
some variety of Language Experience materials, as can be seen by referring back to 
Table 1. The percentages shown in Table 4 for each individual grade can be 
added to indicate the total percentage of students, for example, for whom a 
Basal Reader at the first grade level was the primary material used in combination 



Table 4: 

Percentages of Students Having Specific Reading 
Approachos in the Falls By Grade 



Grade 1 



First Emphasis 


Second Emphasis 


Third Emphasis 


1.* 


Basal 







1.98 


Basal 


Basal 


— 


.05 


Basal 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


1, 05 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


— 


1.92 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


5.02 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Programmed 


.05 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


59.40 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Individual 


1.40 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


. 23 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


1. 30 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


— 


3. 80 


B isjil 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


1. 60 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


. 06 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


1. 50 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


— 


.88 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


.23 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


4. 60 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


— 


1.90 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


.82 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 




.94 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


.35 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Other 


.12 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl/Mater 


Lang Exp 


.06 


Programmed 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


3. 30 


Lang Exp 




— 


. 12 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


. 06 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


1.50 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


.47 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


Othei' 


1.20 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


• — 


. 18 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


Llng/Phon 


. 64 


Special 


Lang Exp 




2.75 



*Total nimiber of studente on which percentages are based is 1,712, 





Table 4? 

Percentages of Sbidents Having Speeifie Reading 
Approaches in the Fall, By Grade 

Grade 2 



First Emphasis 



Second Emphasis 



Third Emphasis 






Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 



Basal 

Basal 

Ling/Phon 

Ling/Phon 

Ling/Phon 



Ling/Phon 

Ling/Phon 



. 56 
1 . 12 
. 24 
1. 12 
12. 71 






Basal 


Llng/Phon 


Lang Exp 


50, 59 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Individual 


1. 37 


Basal 


Llng/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


7. 54 


Basal 


Ling/phon 


Other 


. 99 


Basal 


ProgT ammed 


Lang Exp 


. 06 


Basal 


Lang Exp 




2. 80 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


1. 74 


Basal 


Lang Ex 


Lang Exp 


. 37 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


, 56 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


1. 99 


Basal 


Individual 


Individual 


. 06 


Basal 


Individual 


Suppl Mater 


, 31 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 




2, 55 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Llng/Phon 


. 80 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Indiv 


. 31 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Suppl Mater 


. 50 


Basal 


Special 


Special 


. 06 


Basal 


Other 


Llng/Phon 


. 44 


Ling/Phon 






. 37 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


. 06 


Ling/phon 


Ling/phon 


Ling/Phon 


. 56 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


1, 74 


Ling/phon 


Lang Exp 


— 


1. 31 


Llng/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


. 06 


Ling/phon 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


, 12 


Ling/phon 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


. 19 


Ling/phon 


Lang Exp 


Special 


. 25 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Other 


. 12 


Ling/phon 


Indiv 


Lang Exp 


. 06 


Ling/phon 


Special 


Lang Exp 


, 06 


Lang Exp 


— 


— 


. 37 


Lang Exp 


Ling/phon 




. 06 


Lang Exp 


Ling/phon 


Basal 


, 62 


Lang Exp 


Llng/Phon 


Lang Exp 


1, 12 


Lang Exp 


LIng/Phon 


Indiv 


. 56 


Lang Exp 


tndlv 


Indiv 


, 56 


Suppl Matar 


— 




. 06 


O oial 


Lang Exp on 


Ling/phon 


1, 06 


\ICcial 


Indiv 


Lang Exp 


. 93 



Wal number of students 



Table 4; 

Percentages of Students Having Specific Reading 
Appi’oaches in the Fall, By Grade 



Grade 3 



First Emphasis 


Second Emphasis 


Thli*d Emphasis 




Basal 





— 


6. 35 


Basal 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


, 16 


Basal 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


, 06 


Basal 


Basal 


Individual 


. 06 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


— 


9, 32 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


. 06 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


6, 95 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


34, 38 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Individual 


7. 17 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


9. 22 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


1, 32 


Basal 


P r ogr ammed 


Lang Exp 


, 06 


Basal 


Lang Exp 




5. 30 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


1. 93 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


2. 32 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


1. 93 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


..44 


Basal 


Individual 


— 


. 11 


Basal 


Individual 


Basal 


. 94 


Basal 


Individual 


Suppl Mater 


. 06 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 




. 99 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Individual 


1. 77 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


. 83 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


. 06 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


. 77 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 




, 11 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


, 06 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


. 88 


Ling/Phon 


Indiv 


— 


. 06 


Progranamad 


Other 


- — 


1. 71 


Lang Exp 


— 




. 88 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


— 


. 39 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


1. 43 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


. 55 


Indiv 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


. 06 


Other 


Suppl Mater 


Basal 


. 77 


Other 


Suppl Mater 


Other 


. 50 


Other 


Special 


Other 


. 06 



pDIf^ktal number of students on which percentages are based is 1, 812. 
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Table 4; 

Percentages of Btadents Having Specific Reading 
Approaches in the Fall, By Grade 

Grade 4 



First Emphasis 


Second Emphasis 


Third Emphasis 


1! 


Basal 





- ^ 


5, 45 


Basal 


— 


Ling/Phon 


. 05 


Basal 


— 


Suppl Mater 


, 05 


Basal 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


. 16 


Basal 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


. 10 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


— 


4. T8 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


.93 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Programmed 


. 57 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


31.31 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Individual 


7. 63 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


13, 08 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


. 16 


Basal 


Programmed 


Lang Exp 


. 21 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


-- 


1. 10 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


2. 39 


Basal 


Lang 


Lang Exp 


. 10 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


2. 75 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


1. 51 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Other 


. 16 


Basal 


Individual 


— 


1. 25 


Basal 


Individual 


Ling/Phon 


2. 34 


Basal 


Individual 


Individual 


. 47 


Basal 


Individual 


Suppl Mater 


5. 71 


Basal 


Individual 


Other 


. 93 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 




2. 18 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Llng/Phon 


3. 01 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Individual 


. 05 


Basal 


8uppl Mater 


Suppl Mater 


. 52 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Other 


1. 61 


Basal 


Other 


— 


, 05 


Basal 


Other 


Lang Exp 


, 05 


Basal 


Other 


Other 


2. 96 


Ling/Phon 


. — 


— 


1. 19 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


. 16 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


. 26 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Indiv 


. 05 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


. 67 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


, 10 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


. 28 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


— 


. 05 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 




. 10 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Basal 


. 05 



OOB9 



Grade 4 
(continued) 



i‘ irst Emphasis 


Second Emphasis 


Third Emphasis 


%! 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


. 05 


Llng/Phon 


Indiv 


— 


. 31 


Ling/Phon 


Indiv 


Llng/Phon 


. 16 


Ling/Phon 


Indiv 


Ling/Phon 


. 05 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


— 


, 21 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


Suppl Mater 


, 52 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


Other 


, 16 


Lang Exp 




— — 


, 10 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


. 16 


Indiv 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


1. 45 



*Total number of students on which percentages are based is 1, 920, 




SO 
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Table 4: 

Percentages of Students Having Specific Reading 
Approach -s in the Fall, By Grade 



Grade 5 



First Emphasis 



Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Basal 

Ung/Phon 

Liing/Phon 

Ling/ Phon 

Ling/Phon 

Ling/ Phon 

Ling/ Phon 

Ling/ Phon 

Lang Exp 

Lang Exp 

Indiv 

Indlv 

Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 



Second Emphasis 


Third Ernp basis 




Basal 


— 


14, 47 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


1, 22 
1, 83 


Ling/Phon 

Ling/Phon 


Basal 


7. 57 
06 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


2, 93 


Ling/Phon 


Programmed 


. 49 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


18. 93 


Ling/Phon 


Individual 


4. 15 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


10. 99 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


6. 41 


Programmed 


Lang Exp 


, 73 


Lang Exp 


— 


4 09 


Lang Exp 


Ling/Phon 


, 85 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


. 49 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


. 12 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


1. 40 


Lang Exp 


Other 


. 06 



Individual 
Individual 
Individual 
Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 
Suppl Mater 
Other 

Lang Exp 
Lang Exp 
Indiv 

Suppl Mater 

Suppl Mater 

Other 

Ling/ Phon 

Ling/Phon 

Ling/Phon 

Other 

Basal 

.Basal 

Ling/Phon 



34 

ERJC^^^ number of students on which percentages are based 

^ 31 



Lang Exp 
Suppl Mater 
Special 

Ling/Phon 
Lang Exp 
Individual 
Other 



Indiv 
Lang Exp 

Other 

Suppl Mater 
Lang Exp 
Suppl Mater 
Basal 



Indiv 

Basal 

is 1. 638, 



1, 02 
. 92 
3. 05 
1. 95 
. 24 
. 06 
3. 42 
. 06 
. 18 
. 92 
. 06 
. 06 
, 06 
, 31 
- 06 
. 12 
1, 83 
1, 40 
, 06 
. 79 
1. 40 
1. 34 
1. 71 
1. 95 



Table 4: 

Percentages of Students Having Specific Reading 
Approaches in the Fall, By Grade 



Grade 6 



First Emphasis 


Second EmphasiE^ 


Third Emphasis 


£ 


Basal 






9. 44 


Basal 


Basal 


— 


. 83 


Basal 


Basal 


Basal 


. 41 


Basal 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


. 55 


Basal 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


. 07 


Basal 


Basal 


Individual 


2. 00 


Basal 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


. 27 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


— 


12, 19 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Ling/Phon 


1. 58 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Programmed 


. 62 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


6. 34 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Individu al 


5. 51 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


8, 20 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


Other 


4. 13 


Basal 


P ro gr amm ed 


— 


, 90 


Basal 


Programmed 


Lang Exp 


1, 65 


Basal 


Lang Exp 




. 14 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Lang Exp 


1. 58 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Individual 


6. 20 


Basal 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


3. 37 


Basal 


Individual 


^ — 


4. 06 


Basal 


Individual 


Basal 


. 07 


Basal 


Individual 


Ling/Phon 


, 07 


Basal 


Individual 


Individual 


, 14 


Basal 


Individual 


Suppl Mater 


. 96 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


— 


3. 51 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Basal 


. 07 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Ling/Phon 


1, 38 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Lang Exp 


1. 79 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


Indiv 


3. 44 


Basal 


Special 


Indiv 


. 07 


Basal 


Other 


— 


1« 52 


Basal 


Other 


Indiv 


. 76 


Basal 


Other 


Siippl Mater 


2. 00 


Basal 


Other 


Other 


2. 07 


Ling/Phon 


Basal 


Suppl Mater 


1. 17 


Ling/Phori 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


. 07 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Indiv 


, 21 


Ling/Phon 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 


, 14 


Ling/Phon 


Indiv 




. 14 


Ling/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


Basal 


. 48 
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Grade 6 
(continued) 



First Emphasis 


Second Emphasis 


Third Emphasis 




Programmed 


Suppl Mater 





. 07 


Laiig Exp 


Basal 


— 


2. 13 


Lang Exp 


Llng/Phon 


Suppl Mater 


. 41 


Lang Exp 


Suppl Mater 




. 07 


Indiv 


Basal 


Ling/Phon 


. 62 


Indlv 


Basal 


Indiv 


1. 10 


Indiv 


Indiv 


Basal 


, 21 


Suppl Mater 


Basal 




1. 58 


SuppL Mater 


Indiv 




, 55 


Suppl Mater 


Indiv 


Basal 


1, 65 


Other 


Llng/Phon 


Basal 


1. 52 



E^CsfiTotal number of etudante on whieh percentagea are based is 1, 452. 
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with various other approaches ajid materials. Similarly, p rcentages can be added 
to indicate the total percentage of students for whom Language Experience materials 
were the primary materials used. 

The designations of approaches in Table 4 are in some cases 
abbreviated. The correct and complete statement of categories or approaches as 
they appear on the Reading Program Form is: Basal, Linguistic/Phonie, Programmed/ 
Structured, Language Experience, Individualized Reading, Supplementary Materials, 
Special, and Other. As a note, one can see in Table 4 that a relatively small number 
of first grade students had Special as the major category or approach being used for 
reading Instruction. In this case, the material was the ita program which was used 
in one school of the 16 included in the evaluation system. Although the programs 
shown in Table 4 are based on the reports made by teachers in the Fall, they are 
quite typical of the combinations of approaches also being used at the end of the year. 
Further evidence of this continuity of combinations of approaches will be presented 
in Tables 6 and 7 below. 

D. Classroom Diversity 

Since the Reading Program Form enabled teachers to indicats for 
each student the approaches and materials, relative frequency of usage, and the 
level at which each material was being used, it was possible to calculate one form 
of individualization or diversity Index fov each classroom. To do this, the number 
of different approach-emphasis-material-level combinations for each class was 
determined and divided by the number of students in the class. Thus, if the teacher 
had Indicated that each student in the class was using a set of materials that was 



dlfferetif. from every other student's in any respect, even In level at which 



materials were used, the diversity IndeK for that class would be 100, If, 
on the other hand, there were 20 students in the class and all student . were 
reported to be using the same combination of materials at the same levels, 
with the same reiatlve emphasis or frequency, the diversity index would be 
1/20 X 100 or 5. Table 5 shows diversity index ranges for classrooms at 
each grade level. Note that in the first column the diversity range is 
given as if the diversity index were a percentage, with 76-100 being very 
high diversity and 10 or less being very low diversity. The Table shows 
che number and percentage of classrooms at each grads falllrig in a particular 
diversity range. Table 5 is based on Reading Program Forms completed by 
teachers in the Fall. 

It should be noted that the extremely high diversity classrooms (those 
in the range of 76—100) included classrooms for which there were only a 
very small number of students reported. The diversity index was calculated, 
hoireve^ only on the basis of the number of students for whom some reading 
Instruction program was reported by teachers. That is, if there were 
several students in a teacher's class for whom a Form was not completed, they 
were not Included in the total number of students for the class and therefore 
did not enter into a calculation of the diversity index. 
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Table 5 

Number and Percentages of Classrooms 
with Di^' 'ent Amounts of 
Heading Prog, Diversity, by Grade 



Diversity 


Grade 1 




Grad# 2 




Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Range 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


76-100 


3 


4. 3 


5 


7. a 


5 


7.4 


1 


1. 5 


3 


5.6 


1 


1. 8 


51-75 


8 


11.4 


15 


23.4 


16 


23.5 


11 


16, 2 


4 


7.4 


11 


19.3 


41-50 


14 


20. 0 


13 


20.3 


7 


10.3 


14 


20.6 


8 


14. 8 


9 


15. 8 


31-40 


19 


27. 1 


11 


17.2 


17 


25. 0 


15 


22. 1 


13 


24, 1 


10 


17.5 


21-30 


17 


24. 3 


15 


23.4 


13 


19. 1 


14 


20, 6 


1C 


18. 5 


11 


19,3 


11-20 


8 


11.4 


5 


7. 8 


10 


14. 7 


13 


19. 1 


11 


20.4 


12 


21. 1 


10 or less 


1 


1.4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


5 


9.3 


3 


5.3 
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E, Continuity of Reading Programs During The Year 

In order to provide one very gross Indication of changes In reading 
programs between Fall and Spi ing, a cross-tabulation was made of the Reading 
Program Forms provided by teachers for each shident at those two times. The first 
questions asked were: How many students were reported in the Fall by teachers to be 
using one approach only for reading Instruction, and, of those shidents, how m an y 
were using one, two, or three different materials within that approach? Similarly, 
how many students were reported to be using two approaches, and, of those, how 
many were using three different materials, two for one approach and one for the 
second? And, finally, how many students were being instructed with three approaches 
with, of course, one material under each approach? Once these classifications were 
established, it was then asked how many of the students in the Spring, who in the Fall 
were reported to be using one material with one approach, were now using two 
approaches or three approaches with corresponding materials within each approach. 
The same question could be asked for each of the other categories of students based 
on Fall results. A cross-tabulation of this sort was made for each grade. A 
summary of results for all six grades Is shown in Table 6, 

The data in Table 6 are for all shidents for whom completed matched 
Forms could be obtained. Table 6 shows, for example, that of the 606 shidents 
who, in the Fall, were reported by teachers to be using one material only, 220 or 
36. 3% were reported in the Spring to be instructed with two approaches, with each 
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Table 6 

Number aed Percentage of Students With Various Numbers 
of R eading Approaches and Materials in Fall and Spring 
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approsich having its own material. It shows al. that, of the 606 shidents, 295 or 
48. 7% in the Spring were receiving reading instruction emplo3dng three approaches 
and, of course, three different materials. 

Overall, the Table indicates that if sbidents were reported to be 
instructed with one main approach in the Fall, by Spring teachers were indicating 
that they were using two or three approaches with such students. If students were 
reported in the Fall to be having two approaches, in Spring they tended to be using 
three different approaches. There was relatively little reduction in the number of 
approaches reported by teachers for students who in the Fall were receiving instruction 
using three approaches and materials. This general pattern holds for each grade 
level individually, although there are variations from grade to grade in specific 
percentages of change. It should be noted again that the results are based on the 
Indications of reading instruction for each student made by teachers and only are as 
reliable as those ratings. It should also be noted that there could have been changes 
in the speolfic approaoh used from Fall to Spring that would not be indicated as a 
change in Table 6. And, finally, there could have been changes of materials and 
levels at which mate^rials were being used from Fall to Spring that would not be 
reflected in Table 6. 

The Reading Program Form In the Spring did ask teachers to indicate 
for each student approximately how representative the reading program, as designated 
on the Form, was of the shident's program for the entire year. Results for that 
item are shown in Table 7. In Table 7, It may be seen that for approximately 65 - 
66% of the students at each grade level, the teacher Indicated that the program as 
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Table 7 

Extent to Which Reading Program Described by Teachers 
In the Spring was Considered Representative ojf 
Heading Instruction Program All Year, 
as Expressed by Number and Percentage of Students 



Responses 


Grade 1 
No. % 


Grade 2 
No. % 


Grade 3 
No, % 


Grade 4 
No, % 


Grade 5 
No. % 


Grade 6 
No. % 


Not applicable 


43 


2. 50 


25 


1, 52 


44 


2. 47 


13 


0. 68 


21 


1.46 


69 


4.6; 


Very represent. 


1094 


63. 79 


1043 


63.07 


981 


55. 08 


1178 


62. 16 


833 


57.92 


985 


66. 1! 


Somewhat repre- 
sentative 


278 


16. 20 


337 


20. 57 


479 


26. 89 


464 


24.48 


344 


23.92 


265 


17. 8' 


Not at all repre- 
sentative 


2 


0. 11 


8 


0.48 


19 


1. 06 


5 


0. 26 


16 


1. 11 


1 


0. 0i 


No responses 


298 


17. 37 


225 


13.73 


258 


14,48' 


235 


12.40 


224 


15.57 


168 


11. 21 


Grade Totals 


1715 




1038 




1781 




1895 




1438 




1485 
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depicted on the Form in the Spring was very representative of f’e program for the 
entire yeai. Additionally, for approximately 16 - 26% of the students, teachers 
indicated that the progi'am, as described in the Spring, was somewhat representative 
of the entire year's reading Instruction program. 

F. Additional Instruction in Reading 

The Fall and Spring Reading Program Forms had a checklist on which 
the teacher could indicate whether or not each student was receiving additional help 
in reading and the source of help. Table 8 shows a summary of the number and 
percentage of students for all grades for whom teachers indicated an additional 
source of reading instruction during the regular school day. The checklist was 
extended on the Spring Fo n; consequently there were some categories of sources 
for which no tabulation could be made In the Fall, It may be seen in Table 8 that. 



in the Fall, teachers reported that approximately 76% of the students were receiving 



no additional help or instruction in reading during the regular school tiay. In the 
Spring, they reported that only 63% were receiving no additional instruction. It is 
not possible to see directly in Table 8 the Increase in percentage of students who 
were receiving additional reading instruction in the Fall and in the Spring, Since a 
teacher could check all applicable sources, there are fewer .students receiving 
additional instruction than the total number shown for all sources. The reader may 
easily determine, however, by subtraction, * that for all grades combined in the 16 
schools the percentage of students receiving additional instruction during the regular 
school day, from one or more sources, increased from Fall to Spring from 7. 74% to 



17. 09%. 

♦ Subtract from the total number of stadents the sum of sRidents reported to be 

receiving no additional instruction, the number for whom there was no response, 
and the number of unknowns. Percentages instead of number of students may 
Q be used, 

ERIC 




Table 8a shows the same data on a grade-by-grade basis. 

The reader Is cautioned that the figures must be taken as indicative 
rather than as absolute. In a discussion of ftirther Information about additional 
reading instruction (see discussion for Table 10), it will be shown that the error rate 
in the data reported on the forms may be cfiite large, over and above the error rate 
implied in the No Response p ’roentages. 

The Reading Program Form contained a fijrther question about 
additional reading instruction: Is this student receiving additional instruction in 
reading after school or weekonds ? Table 9 shows the results for this question in the 
Fall aiid in the Spring for all six grades combined and. In Table 9a, results are shown 
on a grade— by-grade basis. It may be seen in Table 9 that there was a very slight 
increase from Fall to Spring in percentage of students reported by teachers to be 
receiving additional instruction in reading after school and weekends. The major 
change from Fall to Spring shown In Table 9 is the decrease in the percentege of 
tei ’hers who said they didn't know whether or not the child was receiving 
additional instruction (a decrease from about 49 - 30% in terms of .icuiai numbers of 
students). This change suggests that by the end of the year teachers were much more 
knowledgeable about the dally lives of their students In and out of school than they 
were at the end of October or November. 

Table 10 gives the approximate number of days of additional reading 
instruction per week received by students during the regular school day, and also 
the approximate number of minutes per week. The Table refers to results reported 
on the Reading Program Form in the Spring onlJ^ 
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Table 8, Nmnber and Percentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Instruction 
During the Regular School Day, by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Summary Table 
Grades 1-6 



Source of 


Fall 




Spring 




Instruction 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


None 


7, 740 


76 . 26% 


6, 293 


63. 21% 


Bead Spec. From Center 


340 


3.35% 


725 


7. 28% 


Bead Spec. Not From Center 


23 


0. 23% 


119 


1. 20% 


College Student Tutor 


26 


0. 26% 


48 


0. 48% 


Urban Service Corp. 


49 


0, 48% 


56 


0. 56% 


Parent Tutor 


252 


2.48% 


274 


2. 75% 


Mind 


105 


1. 03% 


113 


1. 14% 


T^crcondary School Tutor 


16 


0. 16% 






Senior High Student Tutor 






33 


0. 33% 


Jtmior High Student Tutor 






73 


0. 73% 


Service Group Tutor 






34 


0. 34% 


Other Elementary School Tutors 






154 


1. 55% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






153 


1. 54% 


Other 


£1 


0. 31% 


199 


2. 00% 


No Responses 


1,624 


16. 00% 


1,955 


19. 64% 


Unknown 


3 


0. 03% 


6 


0. 06% 



TOTAL 



10, 149 



9,955 



/ 



/ 
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Table 8a* Number and Pereentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Instruction 
During the Regular School Day, by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Grade 1 



Source of 



Instruction 


Fall 




Spring 






Number 


% 


Number 


% 


None 


1,396 


81. 78% 


Ip 122 


65.42% 


Read Spec* From Center 


24 


1.40% 


103 


6. 00% 


Read Spec. Not From Center 


3 


0. 17% 


10 


0. 58% 


College Student Tutor 


1 


0. 05% 


25 


1.46% 


Urban Service Corp, 


28 


ll 64% 


11 


0.64% 


Parent Tutor 


34 


1.99% 


65 


3. 79% 


Mind 


0 


0. 00% 


3 ' 


0.17% 


Secondary School Tutor 


0 


0 . co% 






Se ilor High Student Tutor 






1 


0. 05% 


Junior High Student Tutor 






24 


1.39% 


Service Group Tutor 






6 


0. 34% 


Other Eieniantary 






17 


0. 99% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






39 


2.27% 


Other 


8 


0. 46% 


15 


0. 87% 


No Responses 


214 


12. 53% 


352 


20.52% 


Unknown 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0.00% 


Grade Total 


1, 707 




1,715 






Table 8a. Nurnber and Percentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Instruction 
During the Regular School Day^ by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 



Grade 2 



Source of 



Instruction 


Fail 










Number 


% 


Number 


% 


None 


1, 272 


79,74% 


1, 016 


62. 02% 


Read Spec, From Center 


63 


3.94% 


118 


7.20% 


Read Spec. Not From Center 


1 


0. 06% 


11 


0. 67% 


College Student Tutor 


1 


0.06% 


2 


0. 12% 


Urban Service Corp 


1 


0. 06% 


3 


0. 18% 


Parent Tutor 


63 


3.94% 


28 


1. 70% 


Mind 


19 


1.19% 


12 


0.73% 


Secondary School Tutor 


12 


0.75% 






Senior High Student Tutor 






15 


0.91% 


Junior High Student Tutor 






42 


2. 56% 


Service Group Tutor 






3 


0. 18% 


Other Elementary School Tutors 






75 


4.57% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






10 


0. 61% 


Other 


7 


0. 43% 


15 


0. 91% 


No Responses 


177 


11. 09% 


318 


19.41% 


Unlmown 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


Grade Total 


1,595 




1, 638 
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Table 8a, Number and Percentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Inatruotlon 
During the Regular School Day, by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Grade 3 



Source of 
Instruction 


Fall 




Spring 








Number 


% 


Number 


% 




None 


1,384 


76.42% 


1,060 


59 


51% 


Read Spec. From Center 


33 


1.82% 


120 


6, 


.73% 


Read Spec. Not From Center 


4 


0.22% 


29 


1. 


. 62% 


College Student Tutor 


1 


0. 05% 


4 


0. 


.22% 


Urban Service Corp 


16 


0.88% 


5 


0, 


,28% 


Parent Tutor 


68 


3.75% 


114 


6. 


,40% 


Mind 


12 


0. 66% 


51 


2. 


, 86% 


Secondary School Tutor 


1 


0. 05% 








Senior High Student Tutor 






4 


0. 


22% 


Junior High Student Tutor 






1 


0. 


05% 


Service Group Tutor 






0 


0. 


00% 


Other Elementary School Tutor 






33 


1. 


85% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






47 


2. 


63% 


Other 


8 


0.44% 


62 


3. 


48% 


No Responses 


290 


16.01% 


356 


19. 


98% 


Unknown 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 


00% 


Grade Total 


1, 811 




1,781 
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Table 8a. Number and Percentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Inatruotion 
During the ^^egular School Day* by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Grade 4 



Source of 
Instruction 


Fall 


Spring 




Number % 


Number 



None 

Read Spec. From Center 
Read Spec. Not From Center 
College Student Tutor 
Urban Bearvioe Corp 
Parent Tutor 
Mind 

Secondary School Tutor 

Senior High Student Tutor 

Junior High Student Tutor 

Service Group Tutor 

Other Elementary School Tutor 

Teacher Aide Tutor 

Other 

No Responses 
Unknown 
Grade Total 



1,416 


73.48% 


1,039 


90 


4. 07% 


158 


9 


0.46% 


43 


5 


0. 25% 


7 


1 


0. 05?o 


26 


50 


2.59% 


35 


16 


0. 83% 


40 


3 


0. 15% 





6 

1 







16 






10 


4 


0.20% 


32 

84 


345 


17. 90% 


456 


3 


0. 15% 


2 


1,927 




1,895 




50 



% 

54, 82% 
8, 33?o 
2.26% 
0.36% 
1.37% 
1.84% 
2 . 11 % 

0.31% 
0. 05% 
0.84% 

0. 52% 

1. 68?o 
4.43% 

24. 06% 
0 . 10 % 



Table 8a. Number and Percentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Beading Instruction 
During the Regular School Day, by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Grade 5 



Source of 



Instruction 


Fall 




Spring 






Number 


% 


Number 


% 


None 


1,217 


74. 34% 


1, 085 


75.45% 


Read Spec* From Center 


60 


3. 66% 


96 


6. 67% 


Read Spec, Not From Center 


2 


0. 12% 


12 


0. 83% 


College Student Tutor 


9 


0.54% 


10 


0. 69% 


Urban Service Corp 


1 


0. 06% 


3 


0.20% 


Parent Tutor 


19 


1. 16% 


23 


1.59% 


Mind 


18 


1. 09% 


1C 


1. 11% 


Secondary School Tutor 


0 


0.00% 






Senior High Student Tutor 






2 


0. 13% 


Junior High Student Tutor 






1 


0. 06% 


Service Group Tutor 






7 


0.48% 


Other Elementary School Tutor 






0 


0. 00% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






0 


0. 00% 


Other 


2 


0. 12% 


13 


0. 90% 


No Responses 


315 


19.24% 


200 


13. 90% 


Unknown 


0 


0.00% 


0 


0. 00% 


Grade Total 


1, 637 




1,438 
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Table 8a, Number and Peroentage 
of Students Receiving Additional Reading Instruction 
D’ "ing the Regular School Day, by Time of Year 
and Source of Instruction 

Grade 6 



Source of 



Instruction 


Fall 




Spring 






Number 


% 


Number 


% 


None 


1, 055 


71.67% 


971 


65.25% 


Read Spec, From Center 


70 


4. 75% 


130 


8. 73% 


Read Spec. Not From Center 


4 


0. 27% 


14 


0.94% 


College Student Tutor 


9 


0. 61% 


00 


0. 00?D 


Urban Service Corp 


2 


0. 13% 


8 


0.53%o 


Parent Tutor 


18 


1.22% 


9 


0. 60% 


Mind 


40 


2. 71% 


27 


1.81% 


Secondary School Tutor 


0 


0. 00% 






Senior High Student Tutor 






5 


0. 33% 


Junior High Student Tutor 






4 


0. 26% 


Service Group Tutor 






2 


0. 13% 


Other Elementary School Tutor 






19 


1.27% 


Teacher Aide Tutor 






25 


1.68% 


Other 


2 


0. 13% 


10 


0. 67% 


No Responses 


283 


19.22% 


273 


18. 34% 


Unknown 


0 


0, 00% 


4 


0.26% 


Grade Total 


1,472 




1,488 





O 
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Table 9, Nuiiiber aiid Percentages of Sfcudeiits Reported to be Receiving 
Additional Instruction in Reading After School or Weekends by Time of Year 

(Grades 1^6 Combined) 



Is Child Receiving 


Pall 




Spring 


Additional Instruction ? 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Yes 


230 


2. 76% 


289 


2. 90% 


No 


3, 624 


35. 71% 


4, 704 


47. 25% 


DonT Know 


4, l45 


48. 72% 


2,994 


30. 08% 


No Response 


1,299 


12. 80% 


1,967 


19. 76% 


Unknown 


1 


0. 01% 


1 


0. 01% 


Total 


10, 149 




9,955 





Table 9a. Number and Percentages of Students Reported to be Receiving 
Additional Instruction in Reading Aiffeer School or Weekends ^ by Time of Year and Grade 



Is Child 

Receiving 

Additional 




























Instruction? 




Grade 1 


Grade 2 


Grade 3 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Yes 


F 


23 


1. 34 


63 


3.94 


75 


4. 14 


89 


4. 61 


26 


1.58 


4 


0.27 




S 


39 


2. 27 


28 


1. 70 


96 


5. 39 


76 


4. 01 


19 


1. 32 


31 


2.08 


No 


F 


609 


35. 67 


593 


37. 17 


421 


23. 24 


852 


44.21 


514 


31.39 


635 


“43. 13 


S 


699 


40. 75 


861 


52.56 


787 


44. 18 


930 


49. 07 


568 


39.49 


859 


57.72 


DonT Know 


F 


829 


48.56 


763 


47. 83 


1,024 


56.54 


715 


37. 10 


930 


56.81 


684 


46.46 


S 


585 


34, 11 


419 


25. 57 


S38 


30.20 


544 


28. 70 


558 


38. 80 


350 


23.52 


No Response 


F 

S 


246 

392 


14.41 
22. 85 


176 

330 


11. 03 
20. 14 


291 

360 


16. 06 
20,21 


271 

345 


14. 06 
18. 20 


166 

292 


10. 14 
20. 30 


149 

248 


10. 12 
16. 66 


Unknown 


f” 


0 


0, 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


1 


0. 06 


0. 


0. 00 




S 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0.00 


1 


0. 06 


0 


0. 00 


Total 


F 


1,707 




1, 595 




1,811 




1,927 




1,637 




1,472 




S 


1,715 




1, 638 




1, 781 




1,895 




1,438 




1,488 
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The reader is cautioned to be extremely careful in interpreting Table 10. 



Table 10 provides a breakdown of amount of additional reading instruction given by 
various sourceSj such as by reading specialists, parent tutors, and others as shown 
in Table 8 and 8a, Thus, foi" example^ if wc tal<e the results reported in Table 8a 
for Grade 1 as correct, there were, by subtraction, 241 students who were receiving 
additional reading instruction during the school day in the Spring (that is, 1, 715 minus 
1, 122 and 352), However, in Table 10 it may be seen that the number of students 
who were reported to be receiving some amount of additional reading instruction in 
terms of days per week was 361 (that is 1, 715 minus 1, 354), In other words, there 
were an additional 120 students reported in Table 10 over the number expected from 
Table 8a. Similarly, for Grade 1 in Table 10, the total number of students reported 
to be receiving some number of minutes of additional reading instruction per week 
Is 137 (that is, 1, 715 minus 1, 578) ; that is, 104 students less than the number that 
would be expected on the basis of the results reported in Table Ba, ftince percentages 
In both Tables are always based on the same total number of students for each grade, 
it is possible to calculate an estimate of the error rate in Table 10, using the figures 
from Table 8a. The estimates are based on the assumption that the figures in 
Table 8a are correct. Thus, we can estimate an absolute error rate which is the 
percentage of shidents at each grade in Table 10 that is more than or less than the 
percentage expected based on fibres in Table 8a. For the absolute error rate, we 
will use the total number of students for the grade as the dei vionimator for the per- 
centage. The following are absolute error rates for the two tables, top and bottom, 
in Table 10, for each grade. A plus (+) will indicate that the error is in the direction 
of including more students in Table 10 than should be included, and a minus {-) will 
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Indicate that there are fewer students in Table 10 than should be shown as receiving 



some amount of instructional time *. Table 10. 



Grade 1 


6. 99%+ 


6. 07%- 


Grade 2 


5. 06%+ 


2. 1.3%,+ 


Grade 3 


7. 40%+ 


0. 66%+ 


Grade 4 


0. 28%r 


3. 44%- 


Grade 5 


10. 84%; + 


2. 64%+ 


Grade 6 


8. 19%+ 


4. 62%+ 


With the 


exception of Gi’ades 5 and 


6 for the top pai't of Table 10 



these erroi' rates look quite small and not serious. If we look, however, at 



relative error rates, we find that there are sizeable errors. A relative error rate 



may be defined as the percentage of students included or not included In the two 
parts of Table 10, relative to the actual percentage of students who did receive 
additional instructional services as shown in Table 8a. The following are relative 
error rates for each grade, again with plus {+) indicating an excess of students 
reported in Table 10 and a minus (-) indicating that too few students were showm in 
Table 10 as receiving some amount of additional reading Instruction. 



Grade 1 


47. 6%+ 


43. 2 %- 


Grade 2 


27. 2%+ 


11, 4%- 


Grade 3 


36. 1%+ 


3. 2%+ 


Grade 4 


1. 3%- 


15.2%- 


Grade 5 


101. 8%+ 


24. 8%+ 


Grade 6 


50. 3%+ 


28. 6%+ 



Given these relative error rates for the t^rvo parts of Table 10, the 
distributions reported in Table 10 can only be viewed in the most general sense. 

Thus, it would appeal" reasonable to conclude that, by and large, the approximate 
number of days per week of additional reading instruction provided the students 
during the regular school day at each grade was around 4 or 5 days pei" week at the 
lower grade levels (for example Grades 1, 2, and 3) while the average number of 
days per week at the upper gradc38 (4, 5, and 6) was around 1, 2, or 3. Similarly, 

Vvdth respect to actual amount of time per week for additional reading instruction 
from various sor J'ces in the Spring, it would appear from Table 10 that additional 
instruction amounted to either 30 minutes or less per week or 1 - 2 1/2 hours per week. 

The data shown in Table 10 have been included to illustrate some of 
the kinds of information being sought by the Evaluation System, They have also been 
included to indicate some of ^he problems Involved in obtaining pre cise infoimation 
about reading instruction. The extended discussion about error rates has been 
included not to dismiss the value of the data obtained, but first to indicate reasons 
for caution in interpreting the results thus obtained, and, second, to suggest how 
further data collection might be improved by increasing the accuracy of data reported 
by teachers about their students. The kinds of error rates that we have talked about 
are errors of commission. The No Response category in the Tables are, in effect, 
errors of omission. Both kinds of errors may be produced by poor daeign of the Form, 
by carelessness on the part of the teacher in filling in the Form, by misunderstanding 
of Items by the teacher, by lack of information, and so on.* Effort will be made in the 
future to improve the Forms and to urge teachers to be as accurate as possible in 
reporting information about their students. 

* Data processing errors can, of course, contribute to both types of errors. 



Table 10, Amount of Additional Instruction In Reading 
Per Week Given During School Day By Sources Other 
Than Teacher In The Spring, By Grade 



Approxiinate 
Number <if Days 
of Instruction 



Per Week 



4 

3 

2 

1 

less than 1 
no response 
column totals 



Grade 1 
No. % 

58 3.38 

110 6.41 

20 1. 16 
32 1.86 

43 2.50 

98 5.71 

1,354 78.95 
1, 715 



Grade 2 

No. % 



37 


2. 25 


135 


8.24 


70 


4. 27 


44 


2. 68 


15 


0. 91 


86 


5. 25 


1, 251 
1, 638 


76, 37 



Grade 3 

No. % 



94 


5. 27 


62 


3.48 


71 


3, 98 


70 


3. 93 


51 


2. 86 


149 


8. 36 


1, 284 


72. 09 


1,781 





Grade 4 
No. - % 

27 1,42 

60 3. 16 

99 5.22 

48 2. 53 

17 0. 89 

142 7.49 

1,502 79.26 
1, 895 



Grade 5 
No. % 

38 2. 64 

27 1. 87 

38 2. 64 

37 2.57 

29 2.01 

140 9.73 

1,129 78.51 
1,438 



Grade 6 
No. % 



55 


3. 69 


48 


3.22 


64 


4.30 


68 


4. 56 


8 


0.53 


134 


9. 00 


1,111 


74. 66 


1,488 





Approximate 

Number of Minutes 

Per Week Grade 1 



No. 



% 



Grade 2 
No. % 



Grade 3 
No. % 



Grade 4 
No. % 



Grade 5 
No. % 



Grade 6 
No. % 



I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
56-60 
61-90 
91-100 
101-120 
121-150 
151-180 
more than 180 
no response 
column totals 

O 

ERIC 



2 


0. 11 


1 


CD 

O 

o 


1 


0. 05 


8 


0.42 


1 


0. 06 


14 


0, 94 


9 


0.52 


2 


0. 12 


2 


0. 11 


0 


0. 00 


3 


0. 20 


2 


0, 13 


5 


0. 29 


13 


0.79 


32 


1.79 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


15 


1, 00 


7 


0.40 


12 


0. 73 


22 


1.23 


12 


0.63 


4 


0.27 


6 


0,40 


8 


0.46 


1 


0. 06 


3 


0. 16 


1 


0. 05 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0, 00 


16 


0. 93 


80 


4.88 


66 


3. 70 


12 


0. 63 


18 


1. 25 


12 


0, 80 


0 


0, 00 


0 


0. 00 


27 


1.51 


6 


0.31 


7 


0.48 


3 


0.20 


0 


0. 00 


8 


0.48 


14 


0. 78 


10 


0.52 


4 


0.27 


9 


0, 60 


4 


0.23 


29 


1. 77 


5 


0,28 


36 


1. 89 


36 


2.60 


27 


1, 81 


0 


0. 00 


4 


0.24 


17 


0, 95 


3 


0. 15 


1 


0. 06 


45 


3,02 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0.00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0, 00 


13 


0.75 


70 


4.57 


41 


2,30 


49 


2.58 


12 


0.83 


28 


1.88 


24 


1.39 


39 


2. 38 


108 


6, 06 


54 


2.84 


37 


2.57 


17 


1. 14 


19 


1. 10 


6 


0. 36 


9 


0.50 


20 


1. 05 


5 


0. 34 


2 


0, 13 


5 


0.29 


10 


0. 61 


4 


0,22 


20 


1. 05 


11 


0. 76 


27 


1.81 


20 


1. 16 


15 


0. 91 


6 


0,33 


22 


1. 16 


33 


2. 29 


33 


2.21 


3 


0. 17 


0 


0. 00 


1 


0,05 


6 


0.31 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


2 


0, 11 


44 


2. 68 


19 


1.06 


74 


3. 90 


19 


1,32 


89 


4,63 


1,578 


92. 01 


1,299 


79.30 


1,404 


78,83 


1,562 


82.42 


1,247 


86. 71 


1,179 


79,23 


1, 715 




1,638 




1,781 




1, 895 




1,438 




1,488 
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G. Reported Amounts of Times Spent on Formal or Planned Heading 

Instruction by the Classroom Teacher in Fall and Spring 

Teachers were asked to indicate for each student the approximate 
number of minutes per day that the student received formal or planned reading 
instruction from the teacher. Results for each grade are shown in Table 11. In 
Table 11, the reader may see for himself that the number and percentage of students, 
for whom the amount of formal or planned reading instruction under the direction of 
the teacher increased from Fall to Spring, was greater in all grades except 
Grades 2 and 5. 

H. Independent Reading by Students In School 

The Reading Program Form included a rating scale by which the 
teacher could indicate for each student in her class in the Fall and in the Spring the 
extent to which the student read on his own in school (for example, library books, 
comics, magazines, or any other materials). Since the scales were changed from 
the Fall Form to the Spring Form, the results will be shown separately for those 
two periods of time. Results are shown in Table 12 for each grade for Fall and 
Spring, Since the categories Very Often and Often, and, at the other end of the 
scale, Never, were identical on the two Forms, the reader may oompare changes 
In these within a grade by looking from top to bottom in Table 12. Otherwise, for 
each category, the results for the Fall and results for the Spring may be compared 
across grade levels by reading across the Table. 

It is apparent in Table 12 that at each grade the number and percentage 
of students reported to read on their own in school Very Often increased between 
Fall and Spring. This would certainly be expected for Grades 1 and 2, but it 
occurred at the upper elementary grades also, though not to as great an extent as 



Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Day 
of Planned Reading Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Number and Percentage of Students 



Grade 1 



Minutes Per Day 



I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
21- 25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
50-60 
61-90 

91 or More 
No Response 

Grade Totals 



Fall Spring 



Number 


% 


Number 


% 


0 


0. 00% 


3 


0. 17% 


3 


0. 17% 


13 


0. 76% 


47 


2 . 75% 


42 


2. 44% 


398 


23. 31% 


340 


19. 82% 


108 


6. 32% 


104 


6. 06% 


323 


18. 92% 


418 


24. 37% 


38 


2.22% 


18 


1. 04% 


122 


7. 14% 


112 


6. 53% 


109 


6. 38% 


73 


4, 25% 


79 


4.62% 


0 


0. 00% 


24 


1.40% 


1 


0. 05% 


104 


6 . 09% 


172 


10 . 02% 


71 


4. 15% 


119 


6.93% 


39 


2. 28% 


27 


1.55% 


242 


14. 17% 


273 


IS. 91% 


1, 707 




1,715 
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Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Day 
of Planned Reading Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Number and Percentage of Students 

Grade 2 



Minutes Per Day 


Fall 




Spring 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1-S 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


6-10 


0 


0. 00% 


8 


0. 48% 


11-15 


41 


2, 57% 


35 


2. 13% 


16-20 


198 


12. 41% 


161 


9. 82% 


21-25 


196 


12, 28% 


111 


6. 77% 


26-30 


497 


31. 15% 


618 


37. 72% 


31-35 


48 


3. 00% 


86 


5. 25% 


36-40 


122 


7. 14% 


160 


9. 76% 


41-45 


55 


3. 44% 


7 


0. 42% 


46-50 


33 


2. 06% 


71 


4. 33% 


51-55 


0 


0. 00% 


8 


0. 48% 


56-60 


102 


6.39% 


106 


6. 47% 


61-90 


46 


2. 88% 


21 


1. 28% 


91 or More 


105 


6. 58% 


26 


1. 58% 


No Response 


212 


13. 29% 


220 


13. 43% 


Grade Totals 


1,595 




1,638 






Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Day 
of Planned Reading Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Number and Percentage of Students 

Grade 3 



Fall 





Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1-5 


0 


0. 00% 


17 


0. 95% 


6-10 


7 


0. 38% 


43 


2. 41% 


11-15 


78 


4'. 30% 


64 


3. 59% 


16-20 


284 


15.68% 


261 


14. 09% 


21-25 


180 


9.93% 


190 


10.66% 


26-30 


557 


30. 75% 


486 


27.28% 


31-35 


102 


6.03% 


34 


1. 90% 


36-40 


166 


9. 11% 


121 


6. 79% 


41-45 


50 


2. 76% 


60 


3.36% 


46-60 


0 


0. 00% 


31 


1. 74% 


51-55 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


56-60 


33 


1.82% 


112 


6.28% 


61-90 


68 


3. 75% 


139 


7. 80% 


91 or More 


32 


1. 76% 


26 


1. 45% 


No Response 


255 


14. 08% 


207 


11. 62% 



Grade Totals 



1, 811 



1,781 



O 

ERIC 



58 

61 



Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Day 
of Planned neadina Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Number and Percentage of Students 

Grade 4 



Minutes Per Day 


Fall 




Spring 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1-6 


0 


0, 00% 


2 


0. 10% 


6-10 


0 


0. 00% 


20 


1. 05% 


11-15 


66 


3. 42% 


33 


1.74% 


16-20 


91 


4. 72% 


234 


12. 34% 


21-25 


138 


7. 16% 


66 


3.4b% 


26-30 


440 


22. 83% 


452 


23. 86% 


31-35 


213 


11. 05% 


9 


0. 47% 


36-40 


118 


6. 12% 


90 


4.74% 


41-45 


22 V 


11. 77% 


98 


6, 17% 


46-50 


50 


2.59% 


28 


1.47% 


51-55 


13 


0. 67% 


0 


0. 00% 


66-60 


211 


10.94% 


:i79 


20. 00% 


61-90 


108 


5.60% 


107 


5.64% 


91 or More 


22 


1. 14% 


79 


4. 15% 


No Response 


230 


11. 93% 


298 


15. 72% 


Grade Totals 


1,927 




1,896 







Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Daj' 
of Planned Reading Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Number and Percentage of Students 

Grade 5 



Minutes Per Day 


Fall 




§mi 


M. 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1-5 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


6-10 


8 


0.48% 


4 


0. 27% 


11-15 


4 


0. 24% 


39 


2. 71% 


16-20 


209 


12. 76% 


203 


14. 11% 


21-25 


3 


0. 18% 


84 


5. 84% 


26-30 


317 


19. 36% 


255 


17. 73% 


31-35 


36 


2. 19% 


10 


0. 69% 


36-40 


164 


10. 01% 


146 


10. 15% 


41-45 


66 


4. 03% 


115 


7. 99% 


46-50 


102 


8.23% 


1 


0. 06% 


61-55 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


56-00 


405 


24. 74% 


209 


14. 53% 


61-90 


81 


4.94% 


51 


3. 54% 


91 or More 


39 


2.38% 


75 


5. 20% 


No Response 


203 


12. 40% 


246 


17. 10% 


Grade Totals 


1,637 




1,438 
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Table 11 

Approximate Minutes Per Day 
of Planned Reading Instruction By Teacher 
In Fall and Spring as Expressed 
By Nxrmber and Percentage of Students 

Grade 6 



Minutes Per Day 


Fall 




Spring 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


1-5 


0 


0. 00% 


0 


0. 00% 


6-10 


1 


0. 06% 


26. 


1, 74% 


11-15 


38 


2. 58% 


14 


0. 94% 


16-20 


139 


9. 44% 


195 


13. 10% 


21-25 


9 


0. 61% 


51 


3.42% 


20-30 


283 


19. 22% 


218 


14. 65% 


31-35 


129 


8. 76% 


92 


6. 18% 


36-40 


126 


8. 49% 


121 


8. 13% 


41-45 


217 


14. 74% 


217 


14. .88% 


46-60 


255 


17. 32% 


162 


10. 21% 


51-55 


0 


0. 00% 


26 


1.74% 


56-60 


24 


1.63% 


93 


6.25% 


61-90 


91 


6. 18% 


111 


7,45% 


91 or More 


0 


0. 00% 


26 


1.68% 


No Response 


161 


10. 93% 


147 


9. 87% 


Grade Totals 


1,472 




1,488 
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Table 12 

Ratings of Independent Reading By Students 
on Their Own in' School in Fall and Spring, 
as Expressed By Number and Percentage of Students 



FALL 



How Often 
Ijoes Student Read 

On His Own? Grade 1 Grade 2 Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 





No. 


% 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




No. 


% 




ifery often 


138 


8. 


08 


198 


12.41 


271 


14.96 


247 


12. 81 


172 


10. 


50 


152 


10. 


32 


Often 


511 


29. 


93 


504 


31, 59 


557 


30. 7G 


654 


33.93 


412 


25. 


16 


525 


35. 


66 


Not very often 


497 


29. 


11 


568 


35. 61 


573 


31.63 


582 


30. 20 


601 


36, 


71 


483 


32. 


81 


Almost never 


187 


10. 


95 


190 


11. 91 


170 


9. 38 


174 


9. 02 


164 


10. 


01 


149 


10. 


12 


Never 


135 


7. 


90 


56 


3. 51 


60 


3. 31 


83 


4. 30 


99 


6. 


04 


74 


5. 


02 


No Response 


239 


14. 


00 


79 


4. 95 


180 


9. 93 


187 


9, 70 


189 


11. 


54 


89 


6. 


04 


Unknown 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 


00 



:)olumn Totals 1,707 



1,695 1,811 



1,927 1,637 



1,472 



SPRING 



low Often 
Does Student Read 
Dn His Own 



Grade 1 



Grade 2 



Grade 3 



Grade 4 



Grade 6 



Grade 6 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 




No. 




% 


No, 


% 




No. 


% 




No. 


% 




/ery often 


400 


23. 32 


363 


22. 


16 


404 


22. 


68 


393 


20. 


73 


202 


14. 


04 


249 


16. 


73 


Dften 


400 


23. 32 


341 


20. 


81 


389 


21. 


84 


399 


21. 


05 


350 


23. 


33 


391 


26. 


27 


sometimes 


369 


21. 51 


430 


26. 


25 


478 


26. 


83 


540 


28. 


49 


379 


26. 


35 


398 


26. 


74 


seldom 


250 


14. 57 


222 


13. 


55 


239 


13. 


41 


291 


15. 


35 


270 


18. 


77 


283 


19. 


01 


'Jever 


86 


5. 01 


66 


4. 


02 


77 


4. 


32 


83 


4. 


37 


83 


5. 


77 


48 


3. 


22 


response 


210 


12.24 


216 


13. 


18 


194 


10. 


89 


189 


9. 


97 


154 


10. 


70 


119 


7. 


99 


Jnknown 


0 


0. 00 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 


00 


0 


0. 


00 



lolumn Totals 1,71B 



1,638 



1,781 



1, 895 



1,438 



1,488 





in the primary grades. It may farther be seen In Table 12 that the percentage of 
students reported never to read in class was less in the Spring in all grades except 
Grades 2 and 3, 

IV. CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 

In this reportj descriptive information about reading programs in Grades 1-6 
in 16 elementary schools located throughout the city has been presented. We have 
seen that while the majority of elementary school teachers in these schools were 
using Basal Readers as the primary material in teaching reading in Grades 1-6, 
there was a diversity of specific materials used within the category of Basal Readers. 
We have also seen that there was a number of different approaches and materials 
within approaches being used throughout the six grades. We have seen that there 
was a substantial range of diversity in reading Instruction within c lassrooms at each 
grade level. We have seen that there was, during the 1970-71 year, an Increase in 
the amount and sources of additional reading inatructlon during the regular school 
day for stadents at all grade levels, and we have seen that over the jmar the amount 
of time devoted to formal or pl an ned instruction in reading increased slightly. 

The data reported here have been descriptive of reading programs. If one 
looks carefully at Table 4 partioularly, in which combinations of approaches are 
shown (with their relative prevalence at each grade level), one can see that there are 
mixes of reading methods being used to teach students reading at each grade level. It 
is, of course, not possible to say precisely what exact method each teacher uses with 
each student simply from descriptions of approaches, although an hypothesis can be 
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formed. T' j hipathosis can be made more precise by knowing v/hat specific materials 
-.vere used witliin approaches. The hypothesis could, of course, be made more 
specific by observing individual classroom practices. With reference to Table 4, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that last year at the first grade level, for example, 
most children in the 16 schools were taught reading by a method primarily emphasizing 
word meaning and supplemented by some emphasis on coding’. That is, it is reasonable 
to suppose that where teachers indicated that students were using Basals as a primary 
material, teachers probably (and we emphasize probably) were stressing word 
recognition and word meaning. Where the teachers indicated that a Linguistic/ 

Phonics nialerial was used second most frequently, we may surmise that teachers 
were emphasizing letter’ recognition and letter-sound combinations. Where teachers 
indicated that they were using Language Experience Charts, we may surmise that 
teachers would probably be emphasizing word and sentence recognition. Thus, overall 
in terms of prevalence, it would appear that children were being Instructed in reading, 
at least at the first grade level, with a mixture of analytic and synthetic methods, 
with the primary emphasis on the analytic side. There was, however, a sizeable 
group of children whose initial instruction in reading has a coding emphasis, in 
Jeanne ChalPs* terms. Within the 16 schools, there was a small group (first graders 
at one of the schools) using ita as the primary method of instruction. Which of the 
various major methods or mixtures of methods is more effective, with what ohildren 
remains to be seen. The Evaluation System is in the process of correlating test 
scores for last year with the reading programs that were reported for the individual 
students and a report will be made as soon as that analysis is completed. 



* 



Jeanne Chall, Learning to Read; the Great Debate. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 



Future reports will be made, particularly reports concerning the correlation 
of reading approaches, achievement, and other characteristics such as classroom 
diversity, etc. Further data will be collected this year to provide longitudinal 
measures of the programs received by children and the achievement attained by them 
in the 16 schools. Continuing effort will be made to improve the reliability and 
accuracy of information collected and reported. 

The Educational Evaluation System depends on the cooperation of the teachers, 
primarily to provide data and information on programs in which students are parti- 
cipating. The Evaluation System wishes to acknowledge its debt to teachers who 
have taken the time to provide the information and to assure them that It will continue 
to provide feedback of results to them and to others as quickly as data become available. 
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